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and discovered the two larger, serving the same office, but inverted, and 
nearly buried in the earth, so as not to show a letter of inscription. I re- 
moved these in like manner : the last two are of the lime-stone of the dis- 
trict ; the smaller two are simply flat river pebbles, reddish, and certainly 
not lime-stone. I showed the two former to Mr. O'Donovan on a passing 
visit to Lismore; but at that time I had not found the two larger stones. 
These last two bear no appearance whatever of being ' water-worn and 
rounded.' 

" I think that Mr. Windele's lithograph of them was taken from a drawing 
which was made for me by Mr. Armstrong, then clerk of the church, whom 
I used to employ for such purposes, and who afterwards executed several 
drawings of antiquities for the late Dean Dawson, of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 

" These are trifling particulars ; but it is well to have them all set right 
while the actors in the scenes are alive, to testify what they saw and did. 
I have one other small fragment, which I dug up by accident while laying 
the foundation of the Cathedral Library at Lismore, in 1851, being part of 
a circled cross, with part of an inscription, OR . t)0 . CORTYIGC." 

The following papers were then submitted to the Meeting. 



ON ST. DECLAN'S ORATORY AT ARDMORE, COUNTY OF 
WATERFORD, AND THE OLD IRISH INSCRIPTION BUILT 
INTO ITS EAST END. 

BY E. FITZGERALD, YOUGHAL. 

The hoary little oratory at Ardmore, though a noted shrine of pil- 
grimage from most remote times, has hitherto received little or no 
attention from the tourist or archaeologist. Little doubt, what chiefly 
contributed to this oversight was its rude humble appearance, and its 
being nearly connected with the celebrated Round Tower and ruined 
Hiberno-Norman cathedral, with its attractive sculptures and inte- 
resting early monuments ; but, as in many similar circumstances, the 
lowly and humble exterior, though covering far more real worth, is 
passed by unheeded, w T hen your high and haughty tinsel and show 
absorb all the attention. As one of our earliest Christian churches, 
this venerable relic deserves far more at our hands ; for here we have 
a tangible monument of one of our first great Irish missionaries, — 
a predecessor of even St. Patrick himself, — the old moss-grown walls 
of which have weathered the storms of some fifteen hundred years. 
It may be asked, what proofs are there that such is the fact ? Well, 
we find that numerous historic proofs connect St. Declan with Ard- 
more. The "Annals of Innisfallen" announce, anno 402, — " Ciapcm 
aj5up tteaglan ag ceachc on Rormh nan Capcop," that is, Ciaran and 
Deaglan came from Home as bishops, to announce the faith in Ire- 
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land. Ciaran founded the cathedral at Salghir : " G^up becmap t)eal- 
5cm Cacaiop eile an Gpbmop aimpna t)eipibh ;" i. e. And Dealgan 
erected another cathedral in Ardmore amongst the Desii. And the 
author of the Irish verses, attributed by Ussher to Benningus, says 
that St. Patrick having baptized Aengus Mc Nafroich, in the city 
of Casseal, in the region of Eoganacht, in the year 449, he there con- 
stituted Declan Bishop of the See of Ardmore, over the Nandesii, 
according to the ancient distich preserved in the Life of Albeus : — 

" Gilbe urhal, paquc TTlumaTi, ni6 gacTi pach : 
t)eclan pacpic "Nanbeipi, riat)eipi 05 t)eclcm 50 bpach." 

— Primord., p. 866. 

That is, Patrick gave Munster, and all its strong places, to the hum- 
ble Albeus. He gave the Desii to Declan — he gave the Desii to 
Declan for ever. Colgan, Butler, Wills, and Mac Geoghegan, also 
support the foregoing ; the last even goes so far as to say that — 

" The four precursors of saint Patrick, namely, Ailbe, Declan, Kieran, 
and Ibar, having come to Cashel, to see the saint [Patrick], and to congra- 
tulate their king upon his conversion, assisted at the synod which that 
apostle had convoked. Some difference arose about the primacy, which 
those saints who, like him, had received their mission from the holy see, 
would not acknowledge in saint Patrick. However, their charity stifled 
every sentiment opposed to the cause of Jesus Christ. Those saints were con- 
firmed, at that synod, in the possession of the churches they had founded ;" 
and u That of Ardmore, in the territory of Desie, in the county of Water- 
ford, was adjudged to St. Declan, by whom those people were converted." 
— History of Ireland^ p. 146. 

Thus we find Wills, in his Lives of " Illustrious Irishmen" (vol. i. 
p. 100), asserting, that " the dwelling of Dobran, which was called 
Dobran's Hall, afterwards obtained the name of Declan's Hall ; and, 
having been presented by Dobran to his ward [Declan], became the 
site of a cell which he erected to God." And next we find, that the 
building under consideration is invariably pointed to by tradition as 
that in which St. Declan was buried ; and so deep a hold has the 
reverence for this great man still, even down to our own day, on the 
people's affections, that few will visit his patron (which is the most 
celebrated in this part of the country) without bringing off as a trophy 
a purchase of some portion of the earth from his grave. And there 
is scarce a spot of Ardmore which is not hallowed by his name, and 
does not teem with tradition or legend of his miracles and works ; his 
holy well is celebrated for its cures, and many an useless limb is laved 
in its limpid waters. And yet, in the face of all this, his shrine is 
pointed to by some as a Pagan fane, nothing less than a fire-house 
in connexion with the Round (fire !) Tower close by. Little argu- 
ment need be wasted on such an assertion, as the simple fact of De- 
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clan's being interred here, as a very natural inference, at once dis- 
proves it, for what he so firmly opposed in life, surely would not be 
connected with him in death by any of his devoted followers. 

That it was not built as his sepulchre or tomb there seems good 
evidence also, as it displays all the distinguishing features of those 
primitive Irish churches, or bonnlias, so beautifully illustrated by 
Dr. Petrie in his famous work on our early Irish architecture. It 
corresponds with them in position and details, stands east and west, 
has a west door and circular-headed east window, and also a square- 
headed window to the south side. These particulars, coupled with 
the fact of Declan's grave being sunk and built into one corner of 
it, in a rough, coarse manner, with unhewn, uncemented stones, 
and without the slightest pretensions, not even occupying an honour- 
able or principal position in it, speak for themselves, and plainly tell 
that this building was erected before his death, and, little doubt, 
served as his church or oratory during his life. St. Declan died in 
450 ; his oratory, therefore, must date from the early part of the 
fifth century. 

The accompanying sketch 
gives some idea of its pri- 
mitive appearance, with the 
celebrated Round Tower 
some few perches in the dis- 
tance ; the ruined Hiberno- 
Norman cathedral stands a 
little to the right of the 
Tower, but is not shown in 
the sketch. The oratory 
measures 13 feet 4 inches, 
by 8 feet 9 inches, in the 
clear ; and its walls 2 feet 
5 inches in thickness ; it is, 
therefore, we believe, the 
smallest as well as the most 
ancient ecclesiastical struc- 
ture in Ireland. From the 
slightness of the walls, it is most probable the roof was originally 
covered with wattles or reeds, and not arched in stone, as were many 
of the later oratories. The side walls project two feet beyond the 
gables, forming square buttresses at each quoin ; similar projections 
present themselves in the oratory of St. Mac Dara, on the island of 
Cruach Mhic Dara, off the coast of Connemara ; but in the latter the 
projections are carried on to a point at the apex of the gables, which 
is not the case in St. Declan's. The doorway shown in the illustra- 
tion is not the original one, but, indeed, partakes considerably of the 
ancient form, which would suggest its being long used as an entrance. 
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The original doorway is in the west end, but is covered in soil to 
its lintel from accumulated burials during the lapse of ages ; and 
though the entrance from the present doorway through this side is on 
a considerable slope, it is necessary to descend a few steps to the ori- 
ginal floor from the same cause. The ancient west doorway measures, 
on the interior, 5 feet 6 inches in height ; across its base, 2 feet 5 
inches ; at top, 2 feet ; its lintel, on the exterior, is over 6 feet in 
length. The east window, also, presents the same tapering appear- 
ance as the doorway, but has a semicircular-arched head, formed of 
one stone. The size of this window, at its base, is 2 feet 5 inches ; at 
the springing of arch, 2 feet ; and the jambs are considerably splayed 
for the better admission of light. The exterior arch is also cut from 
a single stone, and measures over 6 feet in length, though the ope 
is considerably narrower than on the inside. This window was 
altered to a low square-headed one, seemingly at a very remote pe- 
riod, if we may judge from the inclination of its jambs. The window 
to the south had been altered or broken down, and again built up, 
but the jamb which remains presents the ancient sloping appearance 
of the rest. The peculiarities of construction here presented, of low, 
narrow opes, inclining jambs, well-built walls with massive stones, 
horizontal lintels, and arches cut out of a single stone, and, in many 
other oratories, of angular-headed windows, are of the earliest type 
of Irish architecture, and, undoubtedly, belong to aboriginal times. 
This, we find, is not peculiar to Ireland alone, as the earliest remains 
of many countries we are acquainted with, present nearly the same 
peculiarities, as may be still seen in the early Egyptian, Greek, Etru- 
rian, and Sicilian remains. Treating on this subject, Dr. Petrie so 
often refers to the Cyclopean features of our primitive churches, that, 
indeed, it would almost seem as if he intended to insinuate a close 
connexion between the builders of our early churches and the con- 
structors of those wondrous fabrics ; but the idea is really ludicrous, 
to compare the architecture of our pigmy buildings with that of such 
wondrous colo'ssal Eastern structures. 

Hitherto, English writers on medieval architecture seem to have 
either shunned, or to have completely lost sight of, our Irish claims 
to precedence over what is usually denominated Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman architecture ; for here we have positive proof that, 
before the Saxons set foot on English soil, the so-called Saxon style 
was fully developed in Ireland. And, centuries before the Norman 
invasion, the so-called Anglo-Norman style can also be proved to 
have been fully carried out in many of our elegant early Hibernian 
remains. And, indeed, many proofs may be adduced to show, that 
at the early age now under consideration, Ireland was the great seat 
of learning of the day, and the constant resort of distinguished Con- 
tinental and English students. The conclusion, therefore, forced on 
the mind is, that, instead of the Irish deriving their early architec- 
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tare from the Saxons or Anglo-Saxons, Normans or Anglo-Nor- 
mans, those nations themselves drew their science and architectural 
knowledge, as well as their learning, from the "wild Irish" and poor 
savage Celts of barbarous gone-by days ! 

At the September Meeting of the Society, a brief notice of mine 
was read of the recent discovery of an Ogham inscription in St. 
Dedans Oratory at Ardmore. With prudence, little more could 
have been given at the time, as it was late in the evening when the 
discovery was made, and the writer, on his way home, merely con- 
tenting himself for the time, by transferring a hasty sketch to his 
note-book ; being, however, fully determined to pay in a very short 
period a more formal and protracted visit to this new acquaintance, 
but venerable relic of remote antiquity. My anxiety for this visit 
was the more urgent, as, when eyeing the old legend with anxious 
gaze (it being some dozen feet from the ground), I thought I could 
perceive the lines of the letters on the lower angle, or Jleasg, turn 
under the bed of the stone, at once suggesting the possibility of this 
inscription being of an earlier date than the oratory itself, i. e. the 
early part of the fifth century. After the discovery, an incorrect 
account of it got into the public prints, which, I learned on paying 
my proposed visit, had drawn the attention of Richard Chearnley, 
Esq., of Salter Bridge, to it, who had subsequently been paying his 
profound respects to the " old new-comer," and had taken rubbings, 
and made considerable cuttings all round the stone to get at the 
legend that turned under and over it; which I now found, much to 
my satisfaction, was the case, at once establishing the fact, of at least 
this Ogham dating from pre-Christian times. On a more minute 
examination I found several of the lines which turned over the stone 
were not cleared, and after cutting away more of the overlying ma- 
sonry, I added a few scores to what Mr. Chearnley could have taken. 
An accurate sketch of the stone and inscription is given in the ac- 
companying lithograph : it measures 4 feet 9 inches in length; and 
1 foot in height at its widest part ; it is of sand-stone, and the legend 
in general is deeply cut and well defined, rounding considerably over 
the angles. Immediately on making a perfect sketch, I forwarded 
copies to several of our celebrated "Irishians," of course, on the tip- 
toe of expectation, that a post or two would bring a true reading of 
this old Irish riddle, and fully anticipating some primitive legend to 
the memory of Ere, Declan's father, grandfather, or great grandsire; 
a Pagan earn to one or all of w r hom is still pointed to by the finger 
of tradition on one of the wild headlands of Ardmore. However, 
I am sorry to say, all my anticipations were woefully disappointed 
for the time being, as all seemed most chary of giving their opinion 
on this seemingly doubtful crux. 

In consequence of the just tribute of respect paid to the memory 
of the illustrious and excellent Lord Ormonde, none of the papers 
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forwarded to the last Meeting of the Society were read. This has 
given an opportunity of embodying several important opinions re- 
ceived since on the subject from some eminent Irish scholars, who 
were furnished with copies of the Ogham; and as the great object of 
archaeology is the elucidation of truth, not, I imagine, for merely up- 
holding theories, it is but fair I should give " for" and " against," as 
I have received them ; remarking, that in one instance a gentleman 
to whom I forwarded a copy deigned not even a reply; but probably, 
he may yet favour your readers with the results of his learned lucu- 
brations, which, no doubt, will be well worth having, as I am given 
to understand that in his antiquarian researches he has actually delved 
up the key to unlock all such mysteries. In the accompanying illus- 
tration the inscribed stone is shown as it appears in the building. The 
inscription (No. 1) shows the full legend as it turns under and over 
the stone, and as it appears to the front view. No. 2 shows the 
legend and letters as Mr. Windele recommends us to read them, as 
he says, — 

a From the dimensions and figure of the stone, I am convinced that it 
originally served as an upright monument, standing upon its broader end, 
and that the inscription must accordingly be read upwards from that ex- 
tremity, that is, as it now lies, from the right to the left." 

And he further adds: — 

" I avoid all attempt at translation. The language of the period 
antecedent to the age of St. Declan must be a crux to far better Irish 
scholars than I can pretend to be. * Irishians ' are very chary of giving their 
opinions on these inscriptions. We remember that the language may be 
2000 years old, and we know that of the Irish language, as spoken 1500 
years ago, it became necessary to write a gloss some few centuries after, 
which gloss itself, some ages later, became nearly unintelligible by reason 
of the change in the language." 

Professor Connellan, Queen's College, Cork, also declines trans- 
lating it, and says: — 

" Many years ago I formed an opinion about these inscriptions, which 
is, that if they be actually of a date anterior to the Christian era, we can 
only give a mere conjecture as to their signification. A number of cha- 
racters may be put for a word, while a single one may answer for another. 
We cannot at this distant time tell what was their mode of dividing them 
into words by which they wished to convey a certain meaning. Add to 
this, that the language then used must at the present day be so obsolete, 
that Eochaidh O'Flynn himself could scarcely understand it, were he now 
living. Suppose I would say, l Go langib ig esgS i. e. fishing with spears 
or tridents, I may be as far from the real meaning as I am from the 
moon; and observe, that this construction would make it modem language, 
comparatively speaking. But I must, at the same time, admit that it is not 
more modern than the language we find in MSS. of the eighth and tenth 
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centuries, such as the Book of Armagh and others of that date; and I must 
also admit, that there was very little change in the language from the 
third to the eighth or ninth centuries, especially in historic or common 
compositions. I could render these letters into three or four other read- 
ings ; but what would that avail ? I could not be positive as to the intended 
original meaning in any of them ; but if I could meet with an historical 
name, such as Conn C. C, then, indeed, I would take my stand on firm 
ground. For aught I know, Golang, which appears in this inscription, 
may have been a celebrated character in his time ; but with our present 
information we have nothing of certainty to proceed upon." 

An eminent Irish scholar, the Rev. John Casey, now of Kil- 
larney, who has long made Ogham inscriptions his study, reads one 
line as making " Gol ang i bi gesg" signifying, " Herein lies Gol 
the renowned diviner [or sorcerer]." The second line he divides 
thus, " Gugu decc n mbar" i. e. " Gog [or Gugu] the distinguished 
[or the scientific] died." Gol and Gugu he regards as of the Druidic 
order, and, as such, eminent of their class. These gentlemen all see 
the great importance of the position in which the inscription is found, 
and the natural inference to be drawn from it. 

Another gentleman, deeply versed in our Irish lore, differs al- 
together from the foregoing, and does not even believe that " our 
Ogham inscriptions are Pagan." He says : — 

" They are founded on the Roman alphabet, and are not older than St. 
Patrick's time, if, indeed, they can pretend td such antiquity." 

He also gives it as his opinion :— 

" That we had no letters here but what we learned from the Western 
Church of Christ. The Oghams are tricks of the middle ages, which will 
soon be exposed." 

These opinions are from an excellent authority, but I am not 
at liberty to give the author's name. None will be better pleased 
than the writer to see such " tricks" exposed, and at once put a 
quietus to endless lucubrations on the subject. But, with all due 
deference for our learned friend's decisions, to my mind, up to the 
present time, the proofs all preponderate towards a pre-Christian 
origin, as we find the Ogham has been discovered inscribed on the 
standing stones of Druidic circles, on pillar-stones in connexion with 
Pagan earns, and on the roofing stones of raths 1 . Yet, it may be 
said, these were inscribed in Christian times ; well, possibly it may 
be so ; but it so happens that many of those in the raths are found 
with portions of their legends so covered, that it could not have been 
possible to inscribe them, except they were done previously to the 
construction of the building in which they are found; therefore, if 

i See Mr. Windele's paper on An- "Ulster Journal of Archaeology," vol. i. 
cient Irish Ogham Inscriptions, in the pp. 43-52. 
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the inscription is a " trick" of the middle ages, the rath must be one 
also, which remains to be proved. 1 Again, we find as perfect an 
Ogham as has yet been discovered built into a structure which un- 
doubtedly belonged to a predecessor of even St. Patrick himself, 
namely, the subject of our present illustration from St. Declan's 
Oratory; and here again we have the inscription half covered up in 
the masonry, plainly proving it of an earlier origin than the building 
itself, carrying us a little beyond the " middle ages," and the teach- 
ings of the "Western Church." And if we learned our letters from 
the Western Church, is it not most extraordinary that such unlet- 
tered Pagans would have the wisdom to invent a totally different 
alphabet to what their tutors taught ? and begin with B, L, F, S, 
N, H, D, as the ancient Irish alphabet hath it, instead of the A, B, 
C, D, E, F, G, of the Romans ! To my mind, the Western Church 
has fully as just a claim on the introduction of the Irish language, as 
of the letters, which idea, Ibelieve, has not been broached yet. Even 
the very germs of our earliest architecture and all our primitive 
Christian churches are stamped with, not a Western, but actually 
an Eastern type; for the inclining jambs to all their openings are 
decidedly of Eastern origin. Mr. Windele, in his excellent paper 
on this subject, before alluded to, has quoted numerous proofs in 
support of the pre-Christian origin of the Ogham, from ancient Irish 
authorities. Since the publication of his paper, the Ossianic Society 
has come into full operation, and has just issued its volume for 1853, 
in which I find a passage in point from the " Battle of Gabhra," 
fought, A.D. 283, as follows (p. 50) :— 

" An Ogham in a stone, a stone over a grave, 
In the place where men were wont to pass ; 
The son of the King of Eire was there slain, 
By a mighty spear on a white horse's back." 

And again, from another part of the same (p. 51), we have : — 

" That Ogham which is in the stone, 
Around which fell the slain ; 
Were Finn the fighter of battles living, 
Long would he remember the Ogham." 

In the accompanying lithograph, the first Ogham represented 
was discovered by Mr. Windele, built into a low wall in the ruins 
of the old Hiberno-Norman cathedral at Ardmore; and when 
announced to the public (for what reason it is difficult to imagine), 
I find the very existence of it was actually scouted by Dr. Petrie 
in his celebrated work on the Round Towers, page 84, as he says, 
speaking on this subject: — 

1 There can be little doubt that raths long after the introduction of Chris- 
continued to be constructed by the Irish tianity — Eds. 
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" I utterly deny that the lines on the stone at Ardmore are a literary 
inscription of any kind, and I challenge Mr. Windele to support his asser- 
tion by proof. So much then for the discoveries at Ardmore!" 

Probably, the Doctor feared the " Holie Citie of St. Deelan" 
should be defiled if those broad brands of Paganism were established 
on it. But I understand the Ogham was produced, and safely lodged 
in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, whether to Dr. Petrie's satis- 
faction, or not, is another question. At all events, we here present 
a faithful portrait of the stone of contention, to satisfy all malcon- 
tents. The length of this relic is 2 feet 5 inches ; breadth at widest 
part, 1 foot ; at smallest part, 9 inches ; thickness, 2\ inches. The 
celebrated archaeologist, " Father Matt" Horgan's reading of this 
inscription was to the memory of a person whom it described as " the 
swift and the brave." The discovery of our second Ogham, and in 
such an unusual position, is rather a stubborn fact, which proves St. 
Deelan thought somewhat differently from the learned Doctor, as 
here there is no effort to conceal, — but the reverse, as the Pagan 
pillar-stone is planted in the most conspicuous position in his newly- 
erected oratory, no doubt as a trophy of his prowess in the conver- 
sion of the Pagan Desii. 



DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE CITY OF KILKENNY 
MILITIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 

The military antiquities of a country form a branch of its history 
which generally engrosses to itself the greatest amount of interest, 
as it involves those notable memories which are most largely con- 
nected with the national glory, and must minister most to national 
pride. But where the general history of Ireland remains yet to be 
written, it is not surprising that its military annals are so very mea- 
gre, still less so that very little indeed should have been placed on 
record respecting the half civil, half military force, called into exis- 
tence in the middle of the seventeenth century, and playing no unim- 
portant part in the troubled period of the wars of James and William, 
and the precautions taken by the earlier members of the Hanoverian 
dynasty against the dangers likely to spring from the Jacobite sym- 
pathies of the great mass of the Irish people. It is true that the Irish 
Militia regiments, of the period referred to, can boast of none of the 
glorious exploits, or the " pride, pomp, and circumstance" pertaining 
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